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PROSPECTUS  OF  ATKINSON’S  CASKET, 


FOR  1885— IMPROVED  AND  ENLABCEP. 


The  publisher  of  this  periodical,  which  has  now  1 
reachedhs  ninth  volume,  would  respectfully  announce^ 
that  he  is  now  engaged  in  making  such  arrangem 
as  will  considerably  increase  the  attractions  of  the 
volume  for  the  year  1835.  Profitting  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  as  it  has  made  him  more  familiar  with  the 
literary  taste  of  his  readers  and  desirous  of  showing 
his  gratitude  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  has 
hitherto  been  extended  to  the  Ssket  by  a  discerning 
Dublic  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  he  can  do 
much 'towards  promoting  the  intellectual  gratification 
of  his  readers  ;  and  he  is  resolved  tc »  spare  neither  la¬ 
bour  nor  expense  in  carrying  into  full  effeckt!J®  JJJJ' 
provements  he  designs  to  make.  I?  eejietal  {f™8: 
the  contents  of  the  Casket  for  1835  will  be ,a Mow*. 

1  Biography— Sketches  of  distinguished  Amen- 

cans  and  others, eminent  tor patriotism, leai^gjP^- 
lontbrnnv  or  devotion  to  science.  1  his  department 
Tone  Sh  in  Sue, ion  for  all  classes  o  readens  as 
there  is  no  species  of  literature  so  prohtable  to  he 
mind  as  that  which  teaches  by  example.  I  nis  ae 
partment  lsUl  occasionally  be  illustrated  with  engrav. 

e^2,°HisTORiC4L  Sketches. — Reference  to  important 
powers,  and  notices  of  prominent  rulers. 

^VhaPUnlVd  sTa,e0s.  W ta  oTK  to  avoid 
prolixity  and  technicalities,  and  to  give  only  such  mat. 

,er?  aNrTOVAL°HOToeRi-S™sed  notices  of  re. 

1C!  de=;,  we  include 

tales/essays^poetry,  humouro^us  ^reading^  ^/eabie 

various  etceteras,  1  from  a]|  prominent  new 

melange.  Copious  extra,  s  >  2jven  in  order  to 
publications .within  and  due  en- 

awaken  and  keen  alive  u  c  y  competent 

XrrfcaTwr^to  I^Ats  with  their  produc- 
STonrf  STK  matteT  has  beer ,  furnish  by 
approved  COTrW"*hn'f 'doming  volume,  provided 
rtncanbeqobtained  of  on  unexceptionable,  interesting 

"i  iFr^VoeECFArsH,oNr;.-In  the  course  ofthe  year, 
two  and  engraved 

expreSy  to-  This  work,  will  be  given,  with  appropn- 

atVeSKvmose.-Eachn! number  of  the  Casket  will 

gfgns  are*  alre^dyto  the  hands oi  competent  engra- 

Veft'  Music -An  approved  piece  of  music,  arranged 
for  the  piano  forte  or  guitar,  wdl  be  g.ven  in  each 

nUVineprr  and  better  paper  than  usual  will  be  used  for 
liner  an  ‘  great  attention  will  be  be- 

the  Casket  f  tunoyrapbical  appearance  of  the 

stowed  upon  t  e  P  £  pof  the  proprietor,  in  short 

TghTthe  wTrk  Bill  Stronger  claims  upon  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  public. 


In  addition  to  the  improvements  noticed  above,  there 
will  be  <m  addition  of  twelve  pages  of  reading  matter 
to  each  number  ofthe  Casket ,  without  any  additional 
charge.  The  publisher  has  been  induced  to  incur  the 
expense  of  this  enlargement,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  compelled,  in  many  instances  during  the  past 
year  to  omit  articles  which  he  would  gladly  have  fur¬ 
nished.  The  enlargement  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Instead  of  48  pages 

eKl  rhe6°yet  Sl^^p^ad  of 
600  as  formerly.  . 

will  be  furnished,  containing  notices  of  new  publica¬ 
tions  with  occasional  sketches  of  their  contents,  and 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  and  literary  readings.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  these  improvements  and  ad¬ 
ditions  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  liberality  on 
the  part  ofthe  reading  community. 


JANUARY,  1835. 

The  first  No.  of  the  Casket  for  1835,  which  will  b® 
i  rl?ri  .fhrmt  the  middle  of  January  next,  will  be 
embellished  with  a  handsome  MAP  of  Pennsylvania, 
SSSirf  Expressly  for  the  work  t  wtll  tetanmM* 
rvnlnnrpd  and  will  contain,  carefully  and  egmly  mam 
ed  aU  the  railroads,  ca.,ds,  public  roads,  completed 
nr  in  nroWess,  and  coal-beds  in  the  state.  T  his 
matter  has  been  undertaken  by  the  proprietor,  under 
a  conviction^  that  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  and  in¬ 
creasing  importance.  The  internal  improvements  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  now  become  of  great  magnitude, 
j  prLrv  citizen  should  be  familiar  with  their  value, 
extem  and ^character.  This  map  will  be  valuable  for 
reference,  and  the  accompanying  descriptions  m  let¬ 
ter  press  will  be  full,  ample  and  satisfactory, 
ter-press,  win  fe^RUaRY,  1835. 

The  February  number  of  the  Casket,  which  will  be 
published  early  in  that  month,  will  be  ornamented 
with  a  plate  ofthe  latest  London  and  Pans  fashions 
handsomely  coloured,  expressly  engraved  for  the 
work  It  will  be  accompanied  with  descriptions  of 
Te  dresses  and  materials  worn  by  the  fashionable 
belles  of  Europe,  and  much  relating  to  embioideiy. 
This  engraving,  as  well  as  that  designed  to  be 
finished  in  , hi  January  number  will  be  jepa^dby 

numbers  aior!e,  will  be'  folly  equal  to  the  whole  cos, 
for  one  year. 

ir?  To  those  of  our  subscribers  who  are  one  year 

in  arrears,  we  have,  with  the  preser '< The 
AxmrrlpH  hills  for  the  volumes  tor  1834  and  1835.  me 
amount  (five  dollars)  is  convenient  for  remittance,  and 

'the  subscriber  wdl  gain  by  ob^'"7*  bi£ 

| time  at  the  advance  price  We  trust  all  tnese  Dins 

will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 


TERMS-  .  . 

number  of  the  Casket  will  contain  60  royal 
nptavo  pages  of  letter-press,  on  fine  white  paper,  and 
4  pacres^n  coloured  paper,  forming  a  cover,  making 

%twrkb  forms'!  af, he  end  of  the  year,  a  volume 
of  about  720  pages,  to  which  an  engraved  title-page 

advance ; 

^AcenTafa'distance,6  remitting6  ^^subscriptions, 
are  Slled  to  a  copy  gratis,  and  10  per  cent  tor  col- 

leCc£bs  of  five  persons,  remitting  ten  dollar,  in  ad- 
vance  free  of  postage  and  discount,  will  be  furnished 

WiComIletCeOPettst0orf  The  Kfsket  for  1828,  1829,  1830 
31/32,  33  and  34,  may  be  obtained  at  the  publication 
office.  Address  (post  paid^  ATK1Ng0Nf  pr., 

36  Carter’s  Alley,  Philadelphia, 
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LITERATURE,  WIT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 
Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 
!Not  rash  equality,  but  equal  rights, 

Porportion’d  like  the  columns  of  the  temple? 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beau’y, 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 


Yo.  I.]  PHILADELPHIA _ JANUARY*  [1835. 


Original. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  accompanying  Map  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  to-day,  has  been  engraved  expressly  for 
this  work,  and  carefully  compiled  from  the  best 
and  most  recent  authorities  :  as  such,  we  trust 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  our  patrons.  It  exhi¬ 
bits,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  of  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  state  improvements,  canals,  rail-roads,  &c. 
completed,  in  the  course  of  prosecution,  or  con¬ 
templated  ;  the  main  roads,  common  roads, 
county  towns,  and  the  population  of  each  county 
of  the  state,  together  with  proper  marks  to  de¬ 
signate  the  locality  of  the  coal  regions.  W ith 
such  features,  it  must  become  intrinsically  va¬ 
luable  for  consultation,  not  only  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  but  in  other  states,  which  are  now  in  some 
measure  interested  in  her  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  from  being  dependant  in  a  degree  on  her 
canals  and  rail-roads  for  their  means  of  getting 
with  their  products  to  and  from  a  sea- board 
market. 

The  commanding  position  which  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  occupies  in  regard  to  her  sister  states,  is  at 
once  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
Union;  intermediate  between  so  many,  she 
long  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  till  her  neighbours  successfully 
competed  for  a  time,  by  having  earlier  finished 
important  routes  of  transportation ;  but  this  she 
has  now  retrieved,  and  she  stands  again  on  the 
proud  eminence  which  she  had  partially  lost; — 
that  this  is  the  case,  will  be  partly  the  object  of 
the  following  observations,  explanatory  of  the 
map. 

Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  best  calcula¬ 
tions,  contains  47,500  square  mile3,  and  few 
states  can  boast,  on  the  whole,  of  equal  geo¬ 
graphical  advantages.  On  the  east,  you  first 
have  the  western  side  of  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Delaware  river,  whose  branches,  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh,  with  many  smaller  ones,  flow  from 
1,  1835 


the  west,  taking  their  rise  in  the  eastern  raDgc 
and  spurs  of  the  Allegheny  system  of  mountains. 
As  you  look  further  westward,  you  have  the 
great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
which  flows  down  from  New  York,  and  whose 
great  and  important  tributaries  are  the  Western 
Branch,  the  Juniata,  with  many  smaller  rivers 
and  streams.  The  Susquehanna,  with  its  wide¬ 
spread  branches,  drains  a  very  large  part  of 
the  state.  The  basin  of  the  Susquehanna  is  a 
mountainous  region,  intersected  with  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys,  whilst  its  mountains  abound 
in  mineral  wealth.  As  you  proceed  still  west¬ 
ward,  and  take  your  stand  on  the  dividing  ridge 
of  the  Alleghenies,  which  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  last  but  one  of  the  entire  range,  you  sec  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  state,  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  composed  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Kiskeminetas,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Conemaugh,  its  tributaries,  French  creek,  To¬ 
by’s  creek,  and  the  Monongahela,  Youhiogheny, 
and  the  Allegheny,  with  the  Loyalhanna. 

On  the  north,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
Erie  and  Hudson  canal,  the  DelaAvare  and 
Hudson  canal, and  many  roads,  produce  reaches 
the  city  of  New  York  or  Canada.  On  the  east, 
they  naturally  seek  Philadelphia,  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  bay;  on  the  south,  they  find  by  natural 
courses  their  way  to  Baltimore,  which  has  ion;: 
enjoyed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  ;  whilst  on  the  west,  the  great 
and  important  outlet  is  the  Ohio,  which  flows 
from  Pittsburgh,  bearing  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions,  the  manufactures  and  the  transported 
goods  from  the  east  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville. 
St. Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  intermediate 
places. 

The  productions  ot  this  great  state,  are  those 
of  the  middle  states  in  general — such  as  grain 
of  all  kinds,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  together 
with  coal,  iron,  glass  and  lumber,  which  find 
markets  through  multifarious  channels,  natural 
or  artificial. 

The  physical  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  ra- 
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Pennsylvania. 


ther  th'j.n  the  moral  state  of  its  inhabitants,  will 
from  the  contents  of  this  article. 

First,  of  the  great  communication  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  important  public  improvement 
effected  in  America,  perhaps,  all  things  consi¬ 
dered,  in  the  world.  The  route  from  the  east 
or  Atlantic  sea-board,  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  commences  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  goods  are  loaded  into  cars,  and  tra¬ 
verse  the  Columbia  rail-road  to  the  Susquehan¬ 
na;  here  they  are  received  into  boats,  and 
ascending  that  river  by  a  canal  on  its  eastern 
bank,  through  Middletown, and  Harrisbugh,  the 
capital  of  the  state,  to  the  Juniata,  below  Dun¬ 
can’s  island,  and  ascending  principally  on  the 
northern  side  of  that  river  arrive  at  Hollidays- 
burgh  at  the  Allegheny.  Here  a  rail-road  is 
constructed  across  the  mountain,  and  the  cars 
loaded  with  goods  are  drawn  up  the  eastern 
side,  and  descend  by  means  of  stationary  en¬ 
gines,  which  have  been  found  to  answer  per¬ 
fectly.  At  Johnstown,  merchandise  again  takes 
a  canal  cenveyance,  reaching  Pittsburgh  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kiskeminetas  and  Allegheny 
rivers.  This  route,  perplexed  and  tortuous  as 
it  looks  upon  the  map,  is  the  cheapest  means  of 
conveyance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  West; 
goods  are  transported  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh,  for  one  dollar  the  hundred  weight, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  rate  of 
freights  will  this  year  be  reduced  to  eighty 
cents!  Formerly,  bv  wagons  over  turnpike 
roads,  merchants  had  to  pay  from  three  to  six 
dollars  for  the  same. 

By  following  the  marks  on  the  map,  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive  the  route  laid  down  for  this 
vast  undertaking.  It  was  many  years  delayed 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  vote  the  necessary  appropria¬ 
tions — those  from  other  sections  of  the  state  in¬ 
sisting  upon  their  own  counties  receiving  aid  to 
complete  local  improvements  of  no  importance 
to  the  main  line,  but  which  are  gradually  com¬ 
ing  into  play. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail-road — First 
in  the  order  of  our  great  chain  of  improvements, 
must  of  course  be  enumerated  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  Rail-road.  It  commences  in 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  at  the  intersection 
of  Vine  street;  from  this  point,  however,  though 
it  constitutes  the  commencement  of  the  state 
road,  various  branches  pass  to  different  parts  of 
the  city,  one  to  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  one 
down  Broad  street  and  thence  to  the  Navy-yard, 
the  southeast  point  of  Philadelphia.  From  Vine 
and  Broad  streets,  the  line  extends  up  the  valley 
of  the  Schuylkill,  passing  Pratt’s  garden,  to  the 
viaduct,  a  distance  of  three  miles  :  this  viaduct 
or  substantial  bridge,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  just 
below  Peters’  Island;  it  is  1045  feet  long,  41 
feet  wide,  and  30  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  it  is  built  on  six  piers  of  hammer-dress¬ 
ed  masonry,  one  of  which  is  in  26  feet  depth  of 
water ;  and  in  addition  to  a  double  track  of  rail¬ 
way,  affords  ample  convenience  for  foot  passen¬ 
gers.  Immediately  succeeding  the  viaduct, 
comes  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane,  the  length 
of  which  is  2805  feet,  and  lifting  one  foot  in  fif¬ 
teen.  At  the  head  of  the  plane  is  a  steam  en¬ 


gine  of  60  horse  power,  with  which  is  connected 
a  fan  wheel  and  friction  lever,  to  aid  it  in  pass¬ 
ing  cars  down  the  plane ;  the  capacity  of  this 
arrangement,  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  en- 

fineer,  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  over 
920  tons  every  twelve  working  hours. 

The  line  passes  from  this  elevation,  through 
a  fine  country,  undulating  in  the  character  of 
its  surface,  and  requiring  heavy  excavations 
and  embankments,  through  parts  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Montgomery  and  Delaware  counties,  till 
it  reaches  the  viaduct  of  Valley  creek.  The 
road  in  this  section,  presents  various  curva¬ 
tures  ;  a  flat  rail  15  feet  long  and  2|  by  f,  laid 
upon  two  continuous  lines  of  granite  sills,  well 
embedded  in  trenches  of  broken  stone,  forms 
the  superstructure.  The  Valley  creek  viaduct 
is  composed  of  a  wooden  super  structure  or  abut¬ 
ments  and  piers  of  rubble  masonry;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  spans,  altogether,  with  the  piers  of 
592  feet ;  it  is  18  feet  wide  and  from  35  to  55 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Leaving  this  towering  structure,  the  traveller 
catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the  great  Chester 
valley,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  Union.  At  the  distance  of  21 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  road  is  intersected 
by  a  branch  road  leading  to  Westchester — 
the  cost  of  which  was  about  £85,000  for  a  single 
track.  At  30  miles,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Down- 
ingtown,  it  crosses  to  the  East  Brandywine,  by 
a  viaduct  465  feet  long  and  25  feet  high,  on  a 
construction  similar  to  that  of  Valley  creek. 
Some  distance  further,  the  line  crosses  the 
West  Brandywine,  by  a  viaduct  835  feet  long. 
Still  ascending  the  main  valley  of  Chester,  the 
line  reaches  the  summit,  which  divides  it  from 
that  of  Lancaster.  This  spot  is  known  as  the 
deep  gap  cut  through  Mine  bill,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  for  its  size  there  is  not  another  in¬ 
stance  of  similar  difficulties  having  been  over¬ 
come.  The  slips  and  springs  were  so  numerous, 
as  to  absorb  every  thing  thrown  into  them,  and 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  heavy  piling  and 
substantial  platforms.  Thence  descending  the 
Lancaster  valley,  the  road  crosses  the  Pequa 
and  Mill  creek  by  substantial  viaducts ;  thence 
following  the  general  features  of  the  country,  it 
reaches  the  immense  bridge  over  the  Conesto¬ 
ga  river,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  1412  feet. 
It  now  enters  Lancaster,  and  passing  through  a 
beautiful  level  country,  crosses  the  little  Cones¬ 
toga,  and  soon  reaches  the  summit  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  inclined  plane,  where  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  broad  and  noble  Susquehanna,  covered 
with  arks  and  boats  bearing  the  varied  products 
of  the  north  and  west,  and  spanned  by  its  new 
and  magnificent  bridge  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long.  The  Columbia  plane  is  1800  feet  long, 
with  a  rise  of  1  in  20 — the  engine  is  of  40  horse 
power.  From  the  plane,  the  line  passes  through 
Columbia  to  the  basin  of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal.  Distance,  81f  miles. 

An  entire  single  tract  on  this  whole  route  is 
now  finished,  and  most  of  the  distance  is  finish¬ 
ed  with  a  double  track.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
line,  when  completed  for  locomotive  power,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  the  steam  engines  will  be 
$3,595,809  98,  or  about  $43,851  per  mile. 
Entering  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Colum- 
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bia,  the  route  follows  the  course  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  (see  map) 
and  up  the  Juniata  to  Hollidays  burg,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  ihe  Allegheny  mountain,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  171  miles  246  perches. 

Allegheny  Portage  Rail-road.— At  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  main  route, 
which  has  now  passed  up  the  rugged  ravine  of 
the  Juniata  to  Hollidaysburg,  the  road  crosses 
the  Allegheny  mountain  at  the  Blair’s  gap  sum¬ 
mit  by  the  portage  rail-road,  which  from  the 
highest  point  descends  the  valley  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  branch  of  the  Conemaugh,  and  terminates 
at  Johnstown,  where  it  intersects  the  western  di¬ 
vision  of  the  canal,  being  a  total  distance  of 
36.69  miles,  overcoming  in  ascent  and  descent 
an  aggregate  of  2570  feet,  1398  of  which  is  on 
the  eastern,  and  1172  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  design  was  originally  entertain¬ 
ed  of  connecting  the  main  Pittsburgh  route,  by 
continuing  the  canals  by  means  of  numerous 
locks  and  dams  as  far  as  possible  on  both  sides, 
and  then  to  tunnel  through  the  mountain  sum¬ 
mit,  a  distance  of  four  miles!  Fortunately, 
however,  this  extravagant  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  surveys  for  the  rail-road  commenced  as 
early  as  1828,  were  continued  year  after  year  by 
various  engineers,  till  the  final  appointment  of 
Sylvester  Welch,  under  whom  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  was  made,  and  its  construction  brought  to 
a  successful  termination.  The  structures  on 
this  vast  undertaking,  exceed  in  their  size,  beau¬ 
ty  and  utility,  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  America. 
The  ascent  and  descent  have  been  overcome 
by  ten  inclined  planes,  lifting  variously  from 
150  to  307  feet,  and  varying  in  inclination  from 
4  deg.  8  min.  48  sec.  up  to  5  deg.  51  min.  9  sec. 

There  is  also  on  this  line  of  road,  a  tunnel  of 
870  feet  long  and  20  feet  high,  through  the  sta¬ 
ple  bend  of  the  Conemaugh,  arched  for  160  feet 
from  each  end.  All  the  viaducts  and  bridges 
have  been  built  of  the  most  substantial  mortared 
masonry,  the  character  of  which  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  mountain  pass.  The  princi¬ 
pal  viaduct  on  the  line,  is  that  over  the  Horse- 
Shoe  bend  ;  it  is  a  single  semi-circular  arch  of 
80  feet  span,  and  a  total  height  of  structure 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  of  85  feet,  and 
costing  $54,562.  The  Ebensburg  and  Moun¬ 
tain  branch  viaducts,  40  feet  span  each,  may 
also  be  named  as  among  the  principal  struc¬ 
tures;  the  whole  number  of  culverts  laid  in 
mortar,  is  sixty-eight !  The  plan  of  road  struc¬ 
ture,  is  one  of  the  greatest  strength  and  stabili¬ 
ty,  answering  to  the  importance  of  the  line;  it 
consists  of  the  Clarence  rail,  weighing  41  pounds 
to  the  yard ;  the  chains  of  which  are  placed  on 
stone  blocks  of  3  cubic  feet  each.  The  total 
cost  of  this  gigantic  road,  will  exceed  a  million 
and  a  half ! 

In  October,  1834,  this  portage  was  actually 
the  means  of  connecting  the  waters  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
as  the  circumstance  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
we  here  place  it  on  record.  A  man  named  Jesse 
Chrisman,  from  Lackawanna,  a  tributary  of  the 
North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  loaded  his 
boat  with  his  wife,  children,  beds  and  family  ac¬ 
commodations,  with  pigeons  and  other  live  stock, 
and  started  for  Illinois  !  At  Hollidaysburgh, 


where  he  expected  to  sell  his  boat,  it  was  sug- 
ested  that  the  whole  concern  could  be  safely 
oisted  over  the  mountain,  and  set  afloat  again 
in  the  canal.  This  was  actually  done  without 
disturbing  the  family  arrangements  of  cooking, 
sleeping,  and  so  forth.  They  rested  a  night  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  like  Noah’s  ark  on  Ar- 
rarat,  and  descended  next  morning  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  for  St. 
Louis  ! !  This  novel  feat  may  lead  to  important 
results ;  boats  may  leave  Philadelphia  via  the 
Union  Canal,  and  go  to  New  Orleans  or  St. 
Louis ! 

Western  Division. — Again  taking  the  canal 
at  Johnstown,  at  the  foot  of  the  portage,  the 
route  is  along  the  Kiskeminetas  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Allegheny,  down  that  stream  and 
the  Allegheny  river  to  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of 
105  miles,  making  a  distance  from  Philadelphia 
to  this  point  of  shipment  to  all  the  western 
states  of  more  than  394  miles  !  This  is  now  the 
great  high  road  between  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  states,  already  having  worked  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  system  of  transportation,  and 
driven  from  the  turnpike  roads  the  old  and  long 
standing  convoys  of  Conestoga  wagons. 

From  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  two  other 
canals  of  great  importance  are  projected  or  in 
progress.  First : — 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  Canal ,  to  intersect 
the  western  division  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiske¬ 
minetas  and  continue  along  through  Venango, 
Crawford  and  Erie  counties  (see  map)  to  lake 
Erie,  to  be  supplied  at  the  Conneaut  Summit 
with  water  from  French  creek  by  a  feeder,  the 
length  of  which  is  19  miles,  commencing  at  the 
flourishing  town  of  Meadville. 

The  Beaver  Division  commences  at  the  town 
of  Beaver,  30  miles  below  Pittsburgh  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Beaver  river  and  Shenango  creek,  till  its  termi¬ 
nation  in  Mercer  county,  a  total  distance  of  30 
miles  and  240  perches.  This  will  be  open  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  and  will  ultimately  extend  into 
Ohio,  bringing  her  rich  products  to  our  doors. 
It  cost  about  $16,650  per  mile,  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  being  slack  water. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  commences  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  up  the  Susquehanna  to  its 
forks  at  Northumberland,  thence  up  the  North 
branch  to  a  point,  two  miles  below  Wilkesbarre, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bituminous  coal  fields. 
Distance  96  miles,  295  perches.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  to  extend  this  at  some  future  day  to  the 
north  line  of  the  state,  when  a  communication 
may  take  place  with  the  Erie  canal  by  rail-road 
and  canal  lines. 

West  Branch  Canal, commencing  at  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  ascending  toDunnstown  to  another 
region  of  bituminous  coal,  distance  66  miles  and 
178  perches. 

Youghiogeny  Canal.  Another  important  ca¬ 
nal  is  proposed,  to  commence  at  Pittsburgh  and 
ascend  the  Youghiogeny  to  the  foot  of  Laurel 
Hill. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  western  canals 
and  among  the  state  improvements  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  mention — 

The  Delaware  Division.  This  commences  at 
Bristol  on  the  Delaware,  and  extends  to  Easton; 
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length  59  miles  240  perches.  The  first  object 
in  constructing  this  canal,  was  to  accommodate 
the  coal  trade  of  the  Lehigh,  which  it  now  effec¬ 
tually  does ;  but  an  important  matter  connected 
with  it,  hereafter,  when  it  is  extended,  as  it  must 
be,  will  be  the  trade  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Delaware  river  running  through  a  rich  country 
capable  of  supplying  us  for  a  very  long  period 
with  lumber  and  produce. 

Among  the  Canals  authorized,  and  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  likely  to 
be  navigable  in  1835,  should  also  be  named  the 
following:  / 

From  two  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  up  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lackawanna,  distance  12  miles,  316 
perches.  This  will  extend  to  the  centre  of  Brad¬ 
ford  county,  and  be  an  important  portion  of  our 
improvements.  To  this  will  be  added,  in  time, 
branches  wherever  they  are  practicable;  bring¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  most  of  our  counties,  to  the 
common  centre  of  all,  the  warehouses  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  the  many  Canals 
and  Rail-roads,  constructed  in  Pennsylvania  by 
Corpor.at  roiss. 

First  in  our  list,  and  starting  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  must  be  mentioned 

The  Schuylkill ./V avigation,  from  Port  Carbon, 
on  the  Schuylkill,  to  Philadelphia,  length  108 
miles  ;  and  calculated  not  only  to  accommodate, 
as  a  main  artery  for  the  coal  business,  the  vast 
trade  of  that  region,  but  to  connect  with 

The  Union  Canal  ;  beginning  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  opposite  the  great  town  of  Reading,  and 
crossing  to  the  Susquehanna  at  Middletown ; 
length  82  miles,  88  perches.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  work,  which  has  struggled  through  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  incident  to  its  being  a  pioneer  in 
internal  improvement;  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,  supplying  at  first  but  an  imperfect 
^quantity  of  water.  It  is  now  in  good  condition, 
and  calculated  to  accommodate  a  vast  amount 
of  local  and  distant  trade.  It  is  intersected  by  a 

Branch  Canal ,  and  Feeder.;  belonging  to  the 
same  company,  22  miles  in  length,  with  a  rail¬ 
road  of  4  miles,  to  the  Pine  Grove  coal  mines. 

The  Lehigh  Canal ,  intersecting  the  Delaware 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Easton, 
and  ascending  the  Lehigh  to  Mauch  Chunk,  dis¬ 
tance  46  miles:  this  is  a  very  important  outlet 
for  the  Lehighcoal  and  lumber, and  will  bespo¬ 
ken  of  more  at  large,  in  that  portion  of  our  de¬ 
scription  relatingto  thePennsylvaniaCoal  fields. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal ,  a  part  of 
which  is  in  our  State,  from  Honesdale,  on  the 
Lockawaxen,  to  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  20 
miles. 

The  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail-road.  This 
important  line  of  communication, was  partially 
opened  for  business,  on  the  24th  of  Sept.  1834; 
the  portion  then  completed,  embraces  about 
a  third,  as  to  expense  and  labour  of  the  whole 
work,  and  surmounts  all  the  great  obstacles.  It 
commences  at  the  Western  end  of  the  Moun- 
Carbon  rail-road  ;  which  unites  it  with  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation,  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  first  great  impediment,  the  huge  Broad  Mount 
tain,  by  easy  gradations,  and  by  one  steam  en¬ 
gine  and  four  self-acting  planes,  and  through  a 


tunnel  of  elegant  workmanship,  exactly  800  feet 
in  length.  To  show  the  science  of  the  engineer 
employed  on  this  great  tunnel,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  though  it  was  excavated  from  both  ends, 
not  a  joint  is  perceptible  at  the  meeting  of  the 
work.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  alone,  was  about 
$22,000.  The  passage  of  the  planes  is  accom¬ 
plished  without  delay  or  hazard ;  the  descending 
cars  drawing  up  the  ascending;  and  when  they 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  weighty,  for  the 
object,  loaded  wagons  are  hitched  on  :  the  rope 
to  which  both  the  ascending  and  descending 
cars  are  attached,  is  an  endless  one,  revolving 
round  pivot  wheels  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This 
division  of  the  road  is  already  very  useful ;  the 
Western  division,  extending  by  a  continuous  de¬ 
scent,  from  the  Shamokin  coal  field,  to  the  basin 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  at  Sunbury,20  miles, 
is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion ;  and  within 
the  year  1836  the  whole  route  may  be  expected 
to  be  fit  for  travel ;  when  the  immense  trade  and 
produce  of  the  Susquehanna  Valleys,  reaching 
far  into  the  fertile  portions  of  New  York;  and 
comprehending  a  population  of  a  million  of  in¬ 
habitants,  will  be  attracted  to  this  near  and  di¬ 
rect  route  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

This  rail-road  company  have  also  a  lateral 
short  road,  connecting  it  with  the  Girard  coal 
mines  through  another  tunnel:  this  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  extended,  forming  a  communication 
between  the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  valleys. 
The  company  have  a  lease  for  mining,  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  pursue  the  busi¬ 
ness,  for  a  time,  to  increase  their  tolls. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  complete  success 
of  this  great  communication  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania.  Steam-boats 
have  been  built  to  run  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna,  penetrating  to  the  very  heart 
of  New  York :  in  addition,  there  will  be  to  swell 
the  trade  of  this  road,  the  iron,  and  bituminous 
coal  of  the  West  Branch,  the  farms  and  timber 
of  both,  and  the  travelling,  which  will  be  im¬ 
mense.  It  is  destined  to  form  a  link  in  a  great 
chain  of  road, from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  and  West  Branch,  to  Lake  Erie,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  very  much  of  the  Western 
transportation  trade,  will  not  ascend  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  traverse  the  Danville  road,  and  discharge 
the  goods  for  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  into 
the  State  improvements  at  Sunbury :  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  competition  between  this  route,  and 
the  Columbia  rail-road,  which  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  must  finally  settle  :  at  all  events  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  have  these  two  outlets;  for 
should  one  be,  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  out  of 
order  for  a  short  period,  the  other  can  be  used.* 

The  Lycoming  and  Tioga  Rail-road, ulso  con¬ 
nects  us  with  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we 
have,  in  this  enterprize,  a  most  truly  important 
result  in  embryo :  it  is  one  of  the feelers  put  out, 
dest  ined  to  effect  great  results. 

Conestoga  Navigation;  an  improvement  of 
Conestoga  creek,  by  locks  and  dams,  from  its 
mouth  up  to  the  city  of  Lancaster;  a  distance  of 
14  miles.  This  was  constructed  before  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  rail- road  was  located,  and  it  may  be  noted 


*  Another  route  to  the  West,  is  open  through  the 
Union  ('anal :  spoken  of  in  another  place. 
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as  the  only  failure  of  an  improvement  in  the  state 
of  recent  date.  Goods  actually  came  from  Lan¬ 
caster  to  Philadelphia  by  water,  down  this  ca¬ 
nal,  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  through 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal;  but  it  was 
found  tedious,  and  the  construction  of  a  rail- road 
has  superseded  its  necessity. 

The  Codorus  Navigation  ;  an  improvement  of 
Codorus  creek,  up  to  the  borough  of  York;  length 
about  10  miles. 

Total  of  canals,  now  in  use,  over  850  miles ! ! ! 
The  system  adopted  by  the  State,  commenced 
in  18*26,  only  8  years  since :  it  w  ill  embrace  when 
completed  entire : — 

1.  A  great  line  of  communication  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  passing  through  Lancaster,  Columbia, 
Middletown,  Harrisburgh,  Lewistown,  Hunting¬ 
don,  Hollidaysburgh,  Johnstown,  Blairsville, 
Pittsburgh,  Beaver,  New  Castle,  and  Meadville, 
to  the  borough  of  Erie, on  Lake  Erie :  the  whole 
distance,  481  miles;  of  which  118  miles  are  by 
rail-road,  20  miles  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  343  by 
canal.  This  passes  through  the  great  iron  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Juniata,  the  salt  and  bituminous  coal 
of  theConemaugh,  Kiskeminetas,  and  Allegha¬ 
ny,  and  a  country  abounding  in  all  the  richest 
products  of  nature. 

2.  A  great  line  from  Philadelphia  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tioga,  with  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  boundary  of  New  York ; 
where  a  communication  is  now  forming  with  the 
Erie  canal,  by  way  of  Chenango  point.  This 
line  diverges  from  the  former,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata,  and  passes  Liverpool,  Selin’s  Grove, 
Sunbury,  Northumberland,  Danville,  Berwick, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  Towanda,  Athens,  and  a 
number  of  other  important  points.  It  passes 
through  the  Wyoming  coal  region,  and  opens  a 
rich  agricultural  country  to  market.  Whole 
distance  324  miles ;  of  which  81  miles  are  by  rail¬ 
road,  and  234  by  Canal— common  to  the  great 
western  route,  81  miles  of  rail-road,  and  43  of 
canal. 

3.  The  West  Branch  canal,  from  the  mouth  of 
Bald  Eagle,  to  the  forks,  at  Northumberland  ; 
where  it  unites  with  the  line  last  mentioned.  It 
opens  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  State  ;  the 
valuable  iron  of  Bald  Eagle  valley,  and  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  beds  of  bituminous  coal  on  the  W est 
Branch,  and  its  tributaries.  These  articles  will 
have  their  choice  of  markets  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  interior  of  New  York :  or  if  it  is  ad¬ 
visable,  may  descend  iu  their  old  channel  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  even  Norfolk. 

4.  The  improvement  of  French  creek,  and  the 
Delaware  canal;  to  say  nothing  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  all  tributary  and  important  to  the  grand 
design. 

As  further  tributary  to  this  great  system,  we 
should  here  enumerate ;  thougn  they  are  not,  of 
course,  in  our  map,  as  improvements  originating 
or  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Pennsylvani¬ 
ans  :  the 

Chesapeake  Delaware  Canal , 

The  French  Town  Rail-road , 

The  Delaware  4*  Raritan  Canal , 

The  Camden  Amboy  Rail-road , 

The  Jforris  Cana/, 

The  Fhilipsburg  Rail-road , 

The  Germantown  Morristown  Rail-road ,  Sfc. 
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and  we  hope  to  add,  ere  long,  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  great  western  route  and  the  Ohio  ca¬ 
nal. 

W e  have  not  enumerated  here,  the  rail-road 
to  bring  coal  down  from  the  mines,  to  the  Lehigh 
canal,  nor  the  various  private  roads  for  transport¬ 
ing  the  anthracite  in  Schuylkill  county,  from  the 
various  veins  to  the  landings.  They  constitute, 
however,  very  important  links,  and  exhibit  an 
amount  of  individual  enterprise,  truly  praisewor¬ 
thy  and  astonishing.  Some  interesting  facts  on 
this  subject,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “Coal 
fields.” 

j  One  great  and  important  improvement,  to  ren- 
'  der  our  expenditures  complete,  remains  to  be 
!  executed;  viz:  by  improving  the  channel  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  employing  steam-boats  for  tow¬ 
ing  canal  boats  between  Pittsburgh  and  Beaver. 
The  canals  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  unobstruct¬ 
ed  by  ice  from  nine  to  ten  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  Ohio  river  is  at  all  times  open  during 
canal  navigation.  In  ordinary  seasons,  steam- 
;  boats  of  80  to  100  tons,  are  not  prevented  by  low 
water  more  than  from  three  to  four  months,  from 
visiting  Pittsburgh.  But  in  very  dry  years,  west 
of  the  mountains,  there  is  about  five  months  that 
such  steam-boats  cannot  run  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ohio  river :  it  is  believed,  by  well  inform¬ 
ed  persons,  that  #60,000  expended  in  erecting 
brush  wing  dams  in  the  Ohio,  and  clearing  out 
bars  at  the  ripples,  would  secure  uninterrupted 
navigation  for  canal  boats,  and  no  other  improve¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  boat  channels,  through  almost  all  the 
ripples,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Beaver,  is  near 
the  north  shore  of  the  river;  and  hence  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  towing  path  along  the  river  bank, 
has  been  suggested.  The  great  interests  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  improvements  already  made,  and  in  the 
contemplated  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca¬ 
nal  to  Lake  Erie,  will,  wilhin  a  short  period,  re¬ 
quire  this  link  in  the  north  western  chain  of  com¬ 
munication  to  be  completed. 

One  thousand  tons  of  freight  per  week,  were 
received  during  part  of  the  last  autumn,  to  be 
forwarded,  but  was  detained  sometime  for  a  rise 
of  water:  punctuality  is  the  life  of  business  :  this 
requires  certainty  in  the  means  by  which  en¬ 
gagements  may  be  fulfilled.  Therefore,  in  a 
contest  for  the  rich  trade  of  the  West,  we  should 
avoid  all  risks  or  delays,  that  may  arise  from 
either  floods  or  low  water,  by  having  continuous 
canals  from  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  to  the  Ohio  river,  below  its  principal 
obstructions :  and  hence  the  extension  of  a  ca¬ 
nal  to  Big  Beaver,  will  become  necessary. 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legisla¬ 
ture,  eniitled,  “  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  this  was 
in  1827,  and  ten  years  was  allowed,or  otherwise 
the  charter  will  be  forfeited.  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  a  union  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  canals,  as  contemplated,  will  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  states.  A  cross  cut  canal  from 
Akron  on  the  Ohio  canal,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mahoning,  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  would 
open  a  direct,  safe,  cheap  and  expeditious  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  to  send  their  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  to  a  market  on  the  seaboard, 
and  enable  them,  in  return,  to  receive  merchan- 
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dize  from  the  cast.  It  would  open  an  extensive 
outlet  for  the  salt,  iron,  marble,  &c.  of  this  state, 
and  greatly  increase  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  ;  give  activity  to 
trade,  employment  to  capital,  and  business  to 
merchants,  traders  and  boatmen ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  stimulateand  promote  the  great 
and  primary  interests  of  agriculture.  It  would 
also  add  greatly  to  the  streams  of  revenue  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  coffers  of  the  commonwealth,  Avhich 
they  so  much  need. 

Should  the  Western  division  be  extended  to 
Big  Beaver,  and  the  Beaver  division  be  continu¬ 
ed  to  the  Ohio  line,  every  ton  of  goods  passing 
through  the  cross  cut  canal,  bound  to  or  from 
Philadelphia,  would  be  carried  454  miles  on  our 
state  improvements,  and  pay  from  $7,50  to  $12,00 
toll  into  the  state  treasury.  Hence,  a  company 
starting  two  boats  from  each  end  of  the  line  daily, 
each  one  carrying  only  25  tons,  would  pay  $1,000 
toll's  per  day,  or  from  $200,000  to  $250,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  navigation  every  year. 

The  importance  of  the  Erie  route  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on ;  the  people  are  awake  to 
the  subject.  In  1828,  about  450  tons  was  the 
aggregate  burden  of  all  the  vessels  of  every  de¬ 
scription  navigating  the  lakes;  but  their  aggre¬ 
gate  burden  at  this  time  is  unquestionably  18,000 
tons,  including  more  than  20  steam-boats,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  largest  class,  arid  all  have 
constant  and  profitable  employment.  In  1829 
the  amount  of  merchandize  sent  westwardly 
from  Buffalo,  was  7150  tons,  but  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  present  season  is  three  times 
greater.  At -least  00,000  emigrants  have  passed 
from  Buffalo  up  the  lakes  each -of  the  two  past 
seasons ;  autf  this  tide  of  hardy  enterprising 
citizens  will  ecnlinue  to  flow  on 'until  the  present 
outlets  from  the  lakes  can  no  longer  vent  their 
surplus  products.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  “  Great  West”  is  settling,  this  trade,  large 
as  it  is  at  present,  must  increase  ten-fold  very 
soon  from  the  rapidly  rising  Michigan  territory 
alone.  Even  a  moiety  of  its  present  amount  se¬ 
cured  to  .Pennsylvania,  and  her  commercial 
cities  would  justify  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  extending  the  canal  to  the  Bay  of  Presque 
[sic,  where  the  unrivalled  harbor  of  Erie  is  easy 
of  access  at  almost  all  times,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  other  parts  of  the  lake  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  rival  canals. 

Dismissing  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
a  patriotic  legislature,  wc  have  only  to  remark 
that  by  the  completion  of  our  main  route,  the 
whole  course  of  trade  in  many  articles  has 
been  changed.  The  citizens  of  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  are  already  greatly  alarmed;  they 
formerly  enjoyed  the  business  of  depot  agents, 
bringing  ah  'heavy  freight  from  New  Orleans  up 
the  river-;  it  now  descends  from  Pittsburgh. 
.Many  of  trie  heavy  -articles  of  merchandize 
which  were  formerly  shipped  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  western  states,  by  the  way  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  are  now  forwarded  by  our  canals  and 
rail-roads.,  and  many  articles,  such  as  wines, 
coffee,  liquors,  queens  ware,  fish,  dec.  which  for 
some  years  have  been  purchased  by  the  western 
merchants  in  New  Orleans,  are  now  bought  in 
Philadelphia.  On  the  opening  of  thecanal, car¬ 
riage  to  Pittsburgh  from  hem.  fey  waggons  was 


$3,50 ;  it  immediately  fell  to  half  that  sum,  and 
we  now  see  goods  going  in  great  quantities  from 
New  York  and  Baltimore  through  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  delivered  in  Louisville  in  J5days  instead  of 
40  or  50  by  the  sea  route.  In  return  freight  we 
are  receiving  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  pork,  flour, 
whiskey,  iron,  &c.  &c.  These  are  glorious  re¬ 
sults  in  which  Pennsylvanians,  however  they  la¬ 
ment  the  debt  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
curred  in  bringing  it  about,  may  well  exult. 
Her  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright;  so  bright 
that  we  might  he  accused  of  exaggeration  if  we 
attempted  to  follow  them  out  in  all  their  amplifi¬ 
cations.  The  first  boat  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia,  via  the  Union  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  dates  its  passage  so  lately  as  April,  1833; 
the  rail-road  communication  is  more  than  a  year 
later;  those  roules  are  however  already  crowded 
with  merchandize  and  passengers;  the  latter 
take  our  rail-road  for  the  west  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  new 
stages  have  to  be  constantly  added. 

'i  he  statement  we  have  entered  into  includes 
all  the  works  undertaken  by  the  state  and  by 
corporations;  it  is,  we  trust,  sufficiently  lucid  to 
show  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  internal 
improvement  is  simple  in  itself,  and  that  almost 
every  part  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  but  is  successful  as  soon  as 
finished.  By  an  examination  of  the  map  it  will 
appear  that  every  important  section  of  the  state 
which  it  was  practicable  to  reach  has  been 
brought  into  communication  with  Philadelphia. 
The  counties  on  the  southern  border,  whose 
waters  run  into  the  Potomac  and  Monongaheia, 
are  alone  excluded  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  But  Adams,  Franklin,  Bedford,  and 
other  counties  are  too  fruitful  and  important 
long  to  remain  without  canals  or  rail-roads;  they 
have  heretofore  sought  a  market  in  Baltimore, 
which  seems  in  fact  to  be  their  natural  port,  but 
as  soon  as  all  the  great  works  now  so  costly  are 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  seeing  a  rail-road  from  Cham- 
bersburg,  or  a  point  even  further  west,  under¬ 
taken,  to  join  that  at  Columbia. 

Philadelphia  has  already  three  artificial  com¬ 
munications  with  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
— if  we  include  the  Frenchtown  rail-road,  there 
are  four;  a  fifth  will  be  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville  rail-road;  a  sixth  is  practicable  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  executed ;  we  allude  to  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  head  of  the  Lehigh  canal, 
to  the  north  branch,  either  at  Berwick  or  at 
Wilkesbarre.  Fifty  miles  of  canal,  or  35  of 
rail- road  effect  this  object.  The  effect  of  these 
multiplied  communications  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  foretell;  they  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  great¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  any  more 
than, to  develope  the  whole  resources  of  the  rich 
interior  while  they  conduct  the  trade  lo  the  best 
market.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
channels  formed  have  direct  reference  to  the 
coal  fields,  -and  it  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  while  accommodating  this  great  source 
ot  wealth  t  o  tbs  state,  the  same  modes  of  con- 
veyan.  e  are  applied  to  the  transportation  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  three  canals,  each 
passing  -t  hrough  a  very  extensive  and  productive 
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country  are  poured  into  one  common  trunk  be¬ 
tween  Middletown  and  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  if  all  these  canals 
do  a  good  business,  the  common  trunk  must  be 
overloaded ;  but  by  the  successive  drains  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  a  choice  of  conveyance 
to  Philadelphia  is  afforded,  suited  to  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  every  description  of  merchandize. 
These  routes  afford  the  best  possible  means  of 
inter-communication  between  different  sections 
of  the  state  and  other  states,  and  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  commodities  produced  by  one  and 
wanted  by  another.  Having  now  exhausted  our 
space  for  topics  of  this  nature  wc  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  coal  field  forma¬ 
tions,  and  explaining  the  most  interesting  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  it  in  a  manner  suited  to  its 
importance,  with  a  few  other  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations  we  shall  be  compelled  to  close  this  at 
best  imperfect  sketch  with  the  remark  that  a 
whole  Gazetteer  would  be  required  to  contain 
the  matter  we  should  desire  to  insert  respecting 
“  the  key  stone  state.” 

THE  COAL  FIELDS. 

The  coal  trade,  so  recently  and  suddenly 
started  into  existence,  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  branches  of  our  domestic  industry, 
and  an  important  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
state  and  Union.  It  has  given  a  new  stimulus 
to  individual  as  well  as  national  enterprise,  af¬ 
fording  active  and  generally  profitable  occupa¬ 
tion  for  numerous  classes,  producing  a  spirit  of 
improvement,  interspersing  the  country  with 
rail-roads  and  canals,  w  hich  are  eminently  use¬ 
ful  for  other  purposes  than  transporting  coal, 
and  serve  to  connect  the  distant  parts  of  the 
state  together.  It  has,  too,  opened  a  new  field 
for  the  investment  of  capital,  the  expenditure  of 
labour,  and  the  pursuit  of  all  tiie  purposes  of 
civilization  and  society.  Its  benefits  are  be¬ 
coming  universally  diffused,  and  this  great  state 
is  destined  to  reap  its  profits,  and  feel  its  ener¬ 
getic  effects  for  centuries  ;  coal  being  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  comfort,  and  the  fuel  for  manufacto¬ 
ries,  its  consumption  must  go  on  increasing  in  a 
compound  ratio.  It  now  exerts  an  influence 
upon  every  other  branch  of  commerce,  and  af¬ 
fords  the  means  of  rearing  and  permanently 
supporting  among  us,  all  the  mechanic  arts  and 
handicraft  of  the  old  world;  it  must  soon,  if  it  has 
not  already,  become  the  staple  product  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  anthracite  coal  seems  to  exist  in  three 
distinct  fields:  the  first,  or  Mauch  Chunk  and 
.Schuylkill  and  Lykens’  valley ;  the  second,  or 
Leaver  meadow,  Sharnokin  and  Malianoy  ; 
the  third,  or  Lackawana.  and  Wyoming  coal 
fields,  all  bearing  a  striking  similitude  in  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  extent  of  area,  and  geologi¬ 
cal  character. 

The  first,  supposing  its  boundaries  arc  ascer¬ 
tained,  is  about  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  ave¬ 
raging  about  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  enclosed 
or  bounded  by  a  continuous  mountain,  forming 
a  sort  of  trough  or  basin.  This  boundary,  (the 
Broad  mountain  on  the  north,  and  Sharp  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  sou di.)  is  cut  down  in  various  places 
by  different  streams  which  afford  outlets  for  the 
coal,  and  favourable  scitc-s  for  rail-roads  and 


canals.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  with 
a  boldness  of  design  and  magnificence  of  enter¬ 
prise,  alike  worthy  of  the  cause  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  energy  of  the  projectors,  ascended 
the  mountain  to  its  greatest  altitudes,  and  then 
entered  the  basin  by  rail-road,  diverting  the 
coal  from  its  natural  marked  channel  to  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Delaware.  With  slight  exceptions, 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal 
in  the  whole  of  this  region. 

Of  the  usual  mode  of  mining,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  give  a  description  ;  it  may  be  well, 
however,  to  remark,  that  experiments  are  now 
making  to  mine  below  the  water  level,  by  sink¬ 
ing  shafts  to  a  considerable  depth. 

This  is  done  rather  as  a  matter  of  experiment, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  two  methods,  for  whatever  may  be 
the  increase  of  the  demand  for  fuel,  the  beds 
above  water  level,  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  ex¬ 
hausted  during  the  lives  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion — with  the  present  demand,  not  for  very 
many  generations.  A  very  interesting  detail  of 
facts  might  be  given  respecting  the  first  coal 
brought  lo  market.  It  appears  that  in  1814, 
twenty-four  tons  were  taken  down  the  Lehigh 
and  Delaware  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  which 
cost  him  here  fourteen  dollars  per  ton.  Col. 
Shoemaker,  in  1822,  loaded  nine  wagons  with 
coal  at  the  Schuylkill  mines,  and  hauled  it  to 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  106  miles.  Two 
loads  were  sold  at  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  remaining  seven  loads  were  given  away, 
and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  persons 
willing  to  take  it !  At  this  time  the  aggregate 
amount  of  coal  mined  in  all  the  anthracite  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  is  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  tons ,  its  value  being  about  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  annum! 

A  very  interesting  question  occurs  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the 
benefits  and  disadvantages  which  have  accrued 
from  incorporations — it  is  one  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  discuss;  those  interested,  will  find  it 
ably  treated  in  various  pamphlets  and  reports 
from  committees  of  our  legislature.  Our  present 
business  is  to  condense  the  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  coal  trade,  to  a  shape  in  which  it  may  be 
accessible.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  was  incorporated  with  mining  privi¬ 
leges — the  Schuylkill  Company  without ,  present¬ 
ing  very  different  features;  the  one  depending 
ou  their  own  resources  for  mining— the  other 
leaving  it  entirely  to  individual  enterprise. 
During  the  year  1833,  the  Lehigh  Company 
sent  to  market  one  hundred  and  twenty -three 
thousand  tons  ol  coal ;  of  this  great  quantity, 
forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
tons  were  shipped  coastwise,  and  the  company 
is  eminently  prosperous. 

The  cost  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  is  stat¬ 
ed  to  have  been  two  millions  nine  hundred  and 
sixtv-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars. 

Tolls  were  first  taken  in  1818,  amounting  only 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars;  in 
1824,  it  had  scarcely  doubled ;  but,  in  1825,  at 
which  period  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  coal  trade  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  tolls  in¬ 
creased  to  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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seventy-five  dollars,  nine  thousand  seven  hun-  I 
dred  of  which  was  for  coal.  The  Schuylkill 
coal  region  now  began  to  attract  attention ;  in¬ 
dividuals  of  capital  and  enterprise  became  resi¬ 
dents,  rail  roads  were  constructed  diverging  in 
all  directions  to  the  mines — laborers  and  me¬ 
chanics  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  nations  throng¬ 
ed  to  the  coal  region,  and  found  ready  and  con¬ 
stant  employment.  A  new  era  seemed  to  have 
dawned  in  the  mountains;  the  wilderness  was 
subdued  by  active  and  resolute  adventurers 
who  pierced  the  thousand  hills  containing  the 
treasure ;  such  was  the  activity  of  the  trade  and 
the  demand  for  fuel  that  in  1833,  only  eight  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  the  tolls 
actually  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty - 
jive  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol¬ 
lars!!  Of  this  sum  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  were  derived  from  coal 
alone,  and  the  return  freights  to  supply  the 
coal  region  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  balance.  Towns  grew  up  at  every  land¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that four  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  lands  in  the  first 
coal  district,  which  in  1814,  could  all  have  been 
purchased  for  a  few  hogsheads  of  sugar  ! 

Associations  of  various  kinds  were  formed  to 
work  the  mines  ;  joint-stock  companies  with 
charters  from  other  states  also  purchased  lands, 
which  to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  were  held  in 
virtue  of  deeds  of  trust.  Two  of  these  compa¬ 
nies,  the  Delaware,  conducted  on  admirable 
principles,  and  the  North  America,  were  incor¬ 
porated  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  an  act 
passed  at  the  same  time,  escheating  the  lands 
held  by  companies  under  charters  by  other  states, 
without  the  license  of  Pennsylvania.  These  for¬ 
eign  companies  have  now  either  ceased  to  exist, 
or  operate  in  the  capacity  of  individuals. 

Capital  having  thus  been  introduced,  impor¬ 
tant  public  improvements  resulted,  and  the 
country  has  flourished  beyond  example  ;  happy 
would  it  have  been  if  the  wild  spirit  of  specula¬ 
tion  had  not  been  now  introduced.  A  fictitious 
value  was  placed  on  coal  lands,  and  the  writer 
once  saw  a  calculation  which  went  to  prove  an 
acre  of  coal  land  worth  a  million  of  dollars  ! 

Purchases  were  made  at  a  venture,  without 
knowing  whether  coal  existed  or  not,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  speculators  were  dissatisfied  if  they 
had  not  made  on  paper ,  their  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  day. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last;  some  mo¬ 
ney  was  realised,  while  others  who  thought 
themselves  as  rich  as  Girard,  were  reduced  to 
beggary ;  and  the  business  has  now  settled  down 
to  one  of  moderate  profits  proportioned  to  the 
excellence  of  the  veins  and  the  skill  and  econo¬ 
my  employed.  So  long  as  the  wealth,  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  our 
citizens  cannot  be  concentrated  in  the  few,  but 
are  equally  divided  among  the  many,  this  source 
of  emolument  must  remain  a  common  heritage 
of  all,  constituting  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
wealth  of  our  state,  ana  her  principal  wealth  in  < 
after  ages.  New  mines  are  constantly  deve-  , 
loped  as  the  consumption  increases ;  competi-  i 
tion  is  the  life  of  business,  and  will  ultimate-  : 
Jy  produce  a  uniformity  of  prices,  and  a  safe  < 


[  guarantee  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
i,  expenditure  of  labour.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Lehigh  Company  alone  sent  to  market  in  1833, 
123,000  tons  ;  the  Schuylkill  mines  during  the 
same  period,  sent  in  round  numbers  255,0(50  tons. 

The  borough  of  Pottsville  contains  at  present 
a  population  of  about  four  thousand  souls,  and 
upwards  of  five  hundred  dwelling  houses.  It  is 
valued  at  one  million  of  dollars.  Port  Carbon, 
also  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  is  valu¬ 
ed  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  does 
a  coal  business  nearly  equal  to  Pottsville  ;  other 
towns  and  settlements,  exclusive  of  huts  and 
cabins  occupied  by  miners  and  labourers  may 
be  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half,  making  the 
total  valuation  of  towns  in  the  first  district  three 
millions  of  dollars;  the  canals  and  rail  roads 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade, 
including  the  whole  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  dis¬ 
tricts,  have  cost  more  than  seven  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars;  the  wagons,  boats,  horses  and  lands  are 
valued  at  five  millions!  Here  then  is  a  total  of 
fifteen  millions  engaged  directly  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  increasing  business ;  there  are  377  miles 
of  railroad  and  canals  constructed,  of  which  280 
miles  were  made  by  individuls  and  companies 
not  having  mining  privileges,  at  an  expense  of 
$5,255,187  61 ;  and  97  miles  by  incorporated  com¬ 
panies,  having  mining  privileges  at  an  expense 
of  $1,954,418  46,  and  the  Delaware  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  also  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  coal  trade  principally,  was  made 
at  great  expense  by  the  state. 

The  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  particular 
localities  in  regard  to  the  facility  of  getting  the 
coal  at  the  different  districts  to  market,  is  an 
important  subject.  This  leads  to  a  statement  ot 
the  prospects  of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Kail 
Road,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Lehigh 
coal  monopoly  as  contrasted  with  the  untram¬ 
meled  trade  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  where  pri¬ 
vate  capital  and  enterprise  are  free  to  exercise 
the  bent  of  inclination.  This  possesses  very 
great  interest,  and  involves  some  circumstances 
respecting  which  the  public  generally  have  had 
as  yet  no  specific  information.  W e  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Company  are  willing  to 
surrender  to  the  state  their  canal  improvements, 
and  thus  throw  open  to  competition  the  Beaver 
meadow  coal  field  to  pass  its  produce  at  the 
same  rates  of  tolls  through  the  locks  constructed 
by  them.  We  shall  come  to  this  subject  imme¬ 
diately,  but  first  let  us  give  a  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Danville  road.  When  finished  it 
will  pass  through  two  of  the  important  coal  fields 
and  the  most  difficult  part  of  it,  including  the 
tunnel  and  the  inclined  planes  is  now  completed, 
and  is  ready  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  From 
Gi  rardviile  this  road  will  run  in  a  westerly  di¬ 
rection,  and  intersect  the  basin  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canal  at  Sunbury,  thus  affording  another 
and  most  important  avenue  for  tonnage  to  that 
canal,  and  meeting  it  at  a  point  opposite  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  used  not  only  tor  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  the  mines  on  either  end,  but  as  a 
grand  thoroughfare  for  the  merchandise,  pro¬ 
duce,  general  traffic  of  the  country,  and  the 
agricultural  supplies  of  the  vast  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  of  these  two  mining  districts. 
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This  road  not  being  yet  completed,  there  has 
been  very  little  coal  taken  from  the  district 
through  which  it  penetrates,  excepting  small 
quantities  to  prove  its  quality.  The  beds  are 
very  rich  however,  and  in  one  case  an  unbroken 
body  has  been  found  without  any  admixture,  of 
fifty  feet  in  thickness  above  the  water  level. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  Company  have  authori¬ 
ty  to  construct  a  rail  road  from  their  mines  to 
the  Lehigh  and  down  the  river  to  the  Delaware 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  It  might 
however,  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  Lehigh 
company,  and  perhaps  upon  the  course  of  policy 
which  the  legislature  adopts  in  reference  to  the 
subject  generally,  whether  it  shall  become  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prosecute  this  road ;  and  whether  if 
made,  such  negotiation  between  the  state  and 
Navigation  Company  may  not  afterward  be  en¬ 
tered  into  as  will  accommodate  the  trade  of  the 
second  coal  district,  and  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  upper  country,  thus  rendering  it  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  useless  and  an  unnecessary  expense;  our 
own  opinion  is  decidedly  that  it  will  be  a  folly 
to  complete  this  road — that  if  made  it  would 
compel  the  Lehigh  Company  to  admit  that  it 
could  compete  with  them,  and  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  both  companies  to  negotiate  amicably. 
The  Beaver  Meadow  company  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  cheaper,  via  the  Lehigh  canal,  and  the 
Lehigh  had  better  make  fair  terms  or  get  noth¬ 
ing.  Both  companies  have  to  compete  with  the 
Schuylkill — she  is  not  a  rival  to  despise,  and  a 
house  divided  against  itself  will  never  warm  its 
neighbours ! 

The  river  Lehigh  is  the  natural  route  to  mar¬ 
ket  of  several  of  the  northern  counties,  and  was 
declared  a  public  highway  as  early  as  1771,  but 
passed  byact  into  the  hands  of  the  present  com¬ 
pany  in  1818,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  grant 
was  subsequently  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
successors  in  18*22,  by  an  act  of  incorporation. 
This  act  was  an  important  one,  and  however 
viewed  now,  there  is  little  doubt  it  was  then  re¬ 
garded  as  an  inducement,  scarcely  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  the  en¬ 
terprise;  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  before,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Mauch 
Chunk  coal  mines,  now  so  valuable,  were  leased 
by  the  company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  for 
only  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  one  ear  of  Indian 
corn  annually!  The  Lehigh  Company  first  made 
a  mere  descending  navigation  by  artificial  fresh¬ 
ets,  at  an  expense  of  $155,420.  Subsequently  the 
present  navigation,  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the 
U.  States,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
$1,54(5,094.  The  different  rail  roads  and  other 
improvements  wade  by  the  company  of  the 
i  ’lies,  &c.  cost  the  sum  of  $323,580  27.  Whole 
original  cost  of  Ihe  improvements  $2,196,191  14. 
It  is  now  argued  that  they  have  laid  exorbitant 
tolls  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  owners  of 
coal  land  above  them,  but  this  is  not  thought  to 
be  such  an  abuse  and  misuse  of  their  charter  as 
would  justify  the  legislature  in  resuming  the 
grant.  So  long  as  the  company*  keep  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  do  not  assess  a  higher 
toll  than  the  law  permits  them  to  receive,  they 
may  impose  it  either  for  prohibition,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  remunerating  the  stockholders  for 


their  large  expenditure.  If  it  be  decided  by  the 
proper  tribunal,  that  the  state  exceeded  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  its  grant,  it  would  be  obliged  to  remune¬ 
rate  them  for  any  loss  which  they  might  sustain, 
on  proof  that  the  charter  was  null  and  void.  The 
company  then  having  in  no  wise  violated  their 
charter,  the  issue  is,  not  between  them  and  the 
people,  but  between  the  people  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
the  navigation  as  now  permanently  constructed, 
may  not  be  turned  to  still  greater  advanlage. 
and  by  subserving  the  views  of  the  many,  instead 
of  those  of  the  few,  become  productive  of  greater 
good,  and  whether  instead  of  retarding,  it  may 
not  become  the  means  of  enriching  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  whole  face  of  the  northern  territory  of 
the  state — of  converting  the  wilderness  and  bar¬ 
ren  mountains  into  usefulness  and  value,  and  of 
augmenting  and  strengthening  the  resources  of 
this  great  city. 

A  strong  contrast  exists  between  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  navigation  and  the  improvements  at  Potts- 
ville,  and  those  on  the  Lehigh,  where  the  country 
is  under  a  padlock,  with  the  key  kept  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  When  the  padlock  was  granted  in  the 
shape  of  a  charter  to  the  Lehigh  pompany,  the 
bargain  to  the  company  was  a  hard  one;  the 
consideration  now  should  be  to  purchase  the 
improvements, -and  put  the  country  on  an  equali¬ 
ty  with  Schuylkill  county ;  if  the  people  on  the 
Lehigh  have  been  subjected  to  inconvenience, 
it  has  been  done  according  to  law;  no  com¬ 
plaints  are  known  to  exist  except  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal,  and  on  that  article  their  tolls 
have  been  reduced  for  1834,  from  one  dollar  and 
three  cents,  to  seventy-three  cents  a  ton  for 
forty-six  miles,  and  the  company  are  now  pro¬ 
secuting  more  liberal  schemes,  by  opening  the 
trade  partially  to  others.  An  argument  may  be 
formed,  however,  in  favour  of  purchasing  back 
their  privileges  by  reverting  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lehigh  board  is  changed  annually,  and  they 
may  at  any  time  reverse  their  grants,  so  long  as 
they  hold  the  power.  The  equal  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens  demand  this  purchase,  and  the  state  ought 
to  make  it,  particularly  as  the  company  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  sell  their  canal,  re¬ 
serving  their  mining  privileges.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  this  was  not  acted  on  a  year  ago;  the 
Beaver  Meadow  Kail  Koadhas  since  been  com¬ 
menced.  Those  acquainted  with  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  first  coal  field,  and 
the  lands  owned  by  the  company  will  be  satisfied 
that  although  individuals  might  be  competent  to 
the  task,  yet  no  individual  in  his  private  capa¬ 
city  would  be  willing  at  this  day,  to  undertake 
the  transportation  ot  coal  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Lehigh.  As  a  coal  company  therefore  they 
may  be  safely  allowed  to  remain.  By  the  pur¬ 
chase,  the  state  would  again  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  and  by  uniting  the 
Lehigh  navigation  with  the  Delaware  canal,  a 
free  and  permanent  communication  would  be 
opened  from  the  three  great  anthracite  coal 
fields  or  Pennsylvania  to  the  sea  board.  This  is 
a  sufficient  inducement;  but  it  is  not  all;  a  com¬ 
munication  will  thus  be  opened,  through  which 
will  pass  the  various  and  valuable  productions 
of  the  Wyoming  valley,  of  the  North  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  of  the  Genessee  river. 
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and  the  lakes ;  and  the  people  inhabiting  a  large 
portion  of  our  great  rival  be  placed  several 
miles  nearer  Philadelphia  than  their  own  city, 
New  York.  The  population  on  the  North 
Branch  and  its  branches,  exceeds  300,000  souls. 

A  canal,  it  is  ascertained  by  actual  examina¬ 
tion,  may  be  made  from  Berwick,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Lehigh,  and 
a  rail  road  from  Wilkesbarre  to  the  mouth  of 
Wright’s  creek,  a  distance  of  14  miles  only,  is 
practicable,  and  would  no  doubt  be  placed  un¬ 
der  immediate  contract.  Other  rail  roads  would 
soon  be  seen  to  intersect  the  canal,  and  pour 
their  treasures  into  market,  while  a  new  and 
.great  population  would  spring  up  where  now 
reigns  the  desert  and  howling  wilderness;  the 
state  improvements  would  be  benefited  enor¬ 
mously.  The  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canal,  from  Easton  to  Bristol  60  miles, 
cost  the  state  one  million  four  hundred  and 
thirty  odd  thousand  dollars.  By  uniting  the  Le¬ 
high  and  Delaware  canals,  a  great  share  of  the 
trade  would  be  secured  to  these;  in  a  few  years 
the  coal  alone  would  pay  the  interest  ol  the 
whole  sum  invested  in  both.  In  1832  the  Lehigh 
company  paid  the  state  in  tolls  on  thd  Dela* 
ware  canal  $17,646  71,  and  in  1833,  $31,941  68. 

The  third,  or  Wyoming  and  Lackawana  coal 
field,  is  situated  wholly  in  Luzerne  county,  and 
constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  its  territory.  The 
coal  beds  of  this  region  vary  from  one  foot  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  generally  more 
accessible  than  those  of  the  other  fields,  being 
•exposed  in  innumerable  places  by  deep  ravines, 
abrupt  precipices,  and  small  streams,  and  in 
-some  places  forming  the  bottom  of  the  Tivers 
Susquehanna  and  Lackawana.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canal  passes  through  them  at  several 
points,  and  at  others  the  coal  may  be  precipi¬ 
tated  from  the  mines,  by  means  only  of  a  chute 
or  slide  of  boards  directly  into  the  canal  boats. 
The  distance  from  Wilkesbarre,  the  heart  of 
this  coal  region,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to 
Port  Deposit,  the  head  of  tide  on  the  Susquehan¬ 
na,  is  199  miles,  and  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  by  the  Lehigh  Canal,  is  only  165  miles. 
The  coal  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  so  free 
of  ignition,  but  when  ignited  the  heat  is  intense 
and  its  duration  greater. 

This  coal  region  is  remarkable  for  being  also 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  excellent  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  in  Pennsylvania.  The  same 
•acre  of  land  may  furnish  employment  for  both 
the  agriculturist  and  the  miner;  for  while  the 
former  is  occupied  on  the  surface,  the  latter, 
like  the  antipodes  of  another  region,  maybe  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  <tn  the  interior  in  bringing  forth 
the  long  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth.  The 
Pennsylvania  canal  designed  in  part  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  coal  of  Wyoming,  was  commenced 
and  is  now  nearly  completed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawana,  passing  a  distance  of  about  25 
miles  through  this  coal  range.  It  should  be  still 
further  extended,  and  doubtless  will  be  hereaf¬ 
ter.  If  it  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  New  York 
line,  it  would  intersect  the  improvements  of  that 
state,  and  afford  an  avenue  for  our  coal,  to  a 
most  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  market. 
This  work  ought  not  to  be  delayed  for  a  day,  but 


prosecuted  as  early  as  possible.  To  show  how 
much  the  coal  is  esteemed  in  the  state  of  New 
York, iron  works  at  the  south  end  of  Chautauque 
Lake,  are  now  supplied  with  Lackawana  and 
Mauch  Chunk  coal,  which  is  transported  from 
the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany,  160  miles ;  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  300  miles,  and  from  thence 
hauled  in  wagons  to  Jamestown  70  miles,  and 
within  seven  miles  of  the  state  line.  If  we  add 
the  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  N.  York  151 
miles,  we  have  a  total  distance  of  631  miles  from 
the  mines  to  the  place  of  consumption.  This 
fact  demonstrates  as  well  the  utility  of  canal 
transportation,  as  the  value  of  the  mineral.  We 
shall  not  press  this  point  now,  however;  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  before  an  intelligent  community,  and 
when  the  state  shall  have  finished  her  main 
routes  of  communication,  the  time  will  have 
come,  to  attend  to  the  veins  which  must  supply 
the  great  arteries.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
already  exists  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
a  market  for  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal  yearly ;  this  would  soon  be  doubled  and 
trebled  as  in  other  places 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  third  coal  field  the  very  important  im¬ 
provements  commenced  by  Maurice  and  John 
W urts.  They  obtained  in  1823  and  1825,  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  succeeded  in  forming  the  De 
lawareand  Hudson  canal  company,  who  under¬ 
took  and  completed  the  Herculean  enterprise  of 
constructing  a  rail  road  and  canal  from  the  coal 
beds  of  the  Lackawana,  near  the  eastern  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  field  to  the  North  river.  The 
country  was  then  a  dense  wilderness ;  Carbon- 
dale  contains  now  a  population  -of  2,500  souls ! — 
They  have  constructed  a  rail  road  from  the 
Lackawana  to  the  Lacka waxen,  a  distance  of 
16  miles,  overcoming  almost  insurmountable 
mountains,  by  means  of  eight  inclined  planes.-— 
From  the  teimination  of  tne  rail  road  at  Hones- 
dale,  a  place  containing  1500  inhabitants,  a  ca¬ 
nal  is  continued  to  the  Delaware  and  from 
thence  through  the  state  of  New  York  to  Roo- 
doutnn  the  North  river,  94  miles  above  the  city 
of  New  Yonk ;  whole  length  of  canal  and  rail 
road  123  miles.  This  work  was  completed  in 
1829  at  an  expense  of  $2,305,992  53.  During 
I83&,  about  five  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  were 
conveyed  upon  the  rail  road  from  Carbondale 
to  the  Lackawaxen  and  Delaware  to  be  rafted 
to  market.  The  coal  mined  in  this  part  of  the 
district  and  sent  to  market  by  the  river  and  ca¬ 
nal  and  used  for  home  consumption  is  estimated 
at  -----  -  30,000  tons 

By  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com’y-  111,777  do 
Home  consumption,  &c.  -  -  20,000  do 


Total,  161,777 

The  value  of  property  employed  in  this  trade 
is  estimated  at  $862,500,  in  addition  to  which  we 
notice  900  vessels  loaded  at  Rondout  in  1833. 

There  is  estimated  to  be  624,000  acres  of  coal 
deposits  in  all  our  coal  fields,  and  the  value  of 
this  immense  district  including  its  agricultural 
price  is  estimated  by  those  who  possess  the  best 
means  of  knowing,  to  be  no  less  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars!! 
The  improvements  and  property  connected  with 
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and  consequent  upon  the  coal  trade  in  this  state 
in  the  three  great  coal  fields,  are  estimated  at 
nineteen  millions  and  a  half!  If  we  add  to  these 
the  value  of  the  store  houses,  wharves,  landings, 
&c.  at  all  the  places  where  it  is  transported  for 
sale,  we  shall  have  an  amount  equal  to  the  en¬ 
tire  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or 
$35,000,000,  if  not  more. 

The  whole  amount  of  coal,  mined,  and  sent  to 
market,  in  1833,  was  592,  210  tons. 

Nature,  in  the  disposition  of  her  bounties, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  Pennsylvania 
more  than  a  due  proportion  of  the  treasures  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Great  and  valuable  as 
are  her  anthracite  deposites,  and  rich  and  abun¬ 
dant  as  are  her  mines  of  iron  ore,  and  other  ma* 
terials,  her  bituminous  coal  region  is  still  more 
extensive  and  inexhaustible.  Several  counties 
are  within  its  range,  which  embraces  together, 
an  area  of  about  twenty-on $  thousand  square 
miles ,  or  thirteen  millions  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres.  This  invaluable  article,  is  found 
to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  best  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal;  producing  the  finest  coke,  as  well  as 
hydrogen  gas  :  since  the  opening  of  the  line  of 
communication  with  this  region,  small,  but  in¬ 
creasing  quantities,  have  found  their  way  to 
Philadelphia.  It  is  destined  to  be  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  trade  of  our  city  with  the  an¬ 
thracite.  It  is  mined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  its  localities :  near  Pittsburgh,  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  two  cents  the  bushel,  and  is  thus 
brought  within  the  means  of  all.  Pennsylvania 
also  derives  a  revenue  from  her  coal,  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  even  New  Orleans !  That  its 
reat  abundance  and  cheapness,  have  given 
irth  to  the  vast  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  West,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  great 
salt  works  of  our  state,  are  also  great  consumers 
of  coal :  they  use  yearly,  five  million  and  ten 
bushels !  The  bituminous  coal  region  must  be¬ 
come  to  a  much  greater  eitent  than  it  now  is, 
the  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  coke  is  now  in  extensive  use  by  iron  manu¬ 
facturers. 

For  some  of  the  interesting  particulars  above 
stated,  we  are  indebted  to  the  able  report  made 
to  the  Legislature,  by  the  late  Samuel  J.  Pack¬ 
er,  Esq. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  date  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania,  and  compare  it  with  the 
tardy  strides  made  by  the  South  American  Be- 
publics,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  her  pre¬ 
sent  condition  and  future  prospects.  Every  day 
produces  some  new  fact  interesting  to  her  de- 
velopements.  With  Philadelphia  to  the  east 
and  Pittsburgh  to  the  west,  and  with  intelligent 
citizens  every  where,  abundance  of  capital,  a 
good  soil,  vast  resources  in  mineral  wealth  her 
march  under  ordinary  circumstances  must  be 
onward. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  such  an  important 
section  of  the  state  that  we  may  be  excused  for 
dwelling  on  it  for  a  moment,  to  the  exclusion  of 
further  remarks  on  the  eastern  part  which  is 
more  generally  familiar  to  the  reader.  As  a  ge¬ 
neral  remark,  it  may  be  said  that  western 
Pennsylvania  is  broken  and  hilly.  Somerset, 
parts  of  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Cambria,  In¬ 
diana,  Jefferson  and  McKean  counties  are 


mountainous,  interspersed  with  rich  valleys  from 
1,000  to  loOOfeet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
their  ridge  from  500  to  1000  feet  higher.  Wash¬ 
ington,  part  of  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and 
Allegheny  counties,  are  remarkable  for  their 
lofty,  insulated,  and  fertile  hills,  with  narrow 
and  exuberant  bottom  lands  intervening.  The 
scenery  is  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
The  counties  which  lie  northward  of  Pittsburgh, 
although  broken,  are  not  generally  covered 
with  such  high  hills  as  those  just  mentioned,  and 
have  more  level  bottom  lands  along  the  water 
courses.  On  French  creek  and  many  other  of 
the  confluents  of  the  Allegheny  river,  there  are 
extensive  bottoms  covered  with  beech,  birch, 
sugar-maple,  intermixed  with  the  Waymouth 
pine  and  hemlock  spruce,  supplying  the  vast 
amounts  of  lumber  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  even 
to  New  Orleans. 

The  soil  of  the  southern  counties  is  generally 
good,  except  some  portions  of  Greene,  which 
are  called  glade  lands.  Washington,  Fayette, 
Westmoreland,  Allegheny  and  parts  of  the 
other  counties  produce  abundantly  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax  and  the  potatoe,  and  sheep 
are  extensively  pastured,  particularly  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county.  The  counties  which  lay  towards 
Lake  Erie  have  a  thinner  and  colder  soil  than 
those  towards  Virginia,  and  are  all  well  adapted 
to  grazing.  30,000,000  of  feet  of  lumber  annual¬ 
ly  descend  the  Allegheny,  to  the  common  centre 
of  the  rivers,  Pittsburgh.  These  counties  sup¬ 
ply  yearly  vast  droves  of  live  stock,  which  are 
driven  by  the  three  excellent  turnpike  roads 
which  connect  the  west  with  the  east ;  viz :  The 
National  road  which  passes  from  Wheeling  to 
Cumberland,  through  the  southern  portion  of 
this  region;  the  Southern  Pennsylvania  road, 
and  the  northern  road  from  Pittsburgh,  through 
Ebensburgh,  Huntingdon,  & c.  to  Philadelphia, 
uniting  with  the  Southern  Pennsylvania  road  at 
Harrisburgh. 

During  the  moDths  of  October,  November  and 
December,  March,  April,  May  and  Jnne,  the 
Ohio  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  up  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  its  confluents  for  flat  and  keel  boats, 
which  convey  the  productions  of  this  region  to  a 
market  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley.  Dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February  it  is  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  with  ice,  and  in  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  by  the  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water 
in  those  streams,  the  remedy  for  which  in  the 
Ohio,  we  have  already  pointed  out.  Steam-boats 
during  the  fall  and  spring,  run  up  to  Browns¬ 
ville  on  the  Monongahela,  a  town  of  considera¬ 
ble  importance.  The  other  rivers  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  not  yet  navigated  to  any  great 
extent  by  steam-boats. 

The  natural  advantages  of  this  region,  the  ge¬ 
neral  productiveness  of  its  soil— lor  there  is 
scarcely  any  part  which  cannot  be  cultivated 
with  advantage,  even  the  knobs  of  the  hills— its 
facilities  for  intercourse,  natural  and  artificial ; 
and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  will  render  it  a 
very  populous  country.  The  farmer  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  with  the  places  in¬ 
termediate,  as  markets  to  which  he  can  send  the 
products  of  his  labour.  The  horrors  and  dangers 
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of  the  Indian  wars  were  long  known  in  portions 
of  this  region. 

Washington,  Brownsville,  Canonsburgh,  U- 
niontown,  Greensburgh,  Beaver,  Meadville, 
Erie,  &c.  are  growing  and  important  towns, 
several  of  them  the  seats  of  justice  of  their  re¬ 
spective  counties.  Along  the  Monongahela, 
there  are  several  places,  such  as  Elizabethtown, 
Williamsport,  Bridgeport,  where  steam-boats 
are  built,  as  well  asln  Beaver  and  its  vicinity, 
and  at  Shaus’stown,  12  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
to  w  hich  latter  place  they  are  taken  to  be  finished 
and  to  receive  their  engines.  There  is  a  vast 
number  of  villages  and  towns  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  many  of  them  beautiful,  with  an 
intelligent  and  pleasant  society;  our  limits,  how- 
however,  prevent  us,  unhappily,  from  even 
naming  them. 

The  most  important  place  is  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  which  is  properly  denominated  the  “  Bir¬ 
mingham  of  the  West/’  It  is  300  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  120  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  1,000 
by  land,  but  2,029  by  water, above  New  Orleans, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela,  and  Alle¬ 
gheny,  forming  the  Ohio.  The  city  stands  upon 
a  level,  alluvial  bottom  of  quite  limited  extent, 
surrounded  by  hills.  It  was  founded  in  1765;  a 
fort,  part  of  which  remains,  had  been  built  five 
years  before  by  Gen.  Stanwix,  and  was  called 
fort  Pitt.  The  city  has  a  triangular  form,  and  is 
rapidly  extending  even  up  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
Birmingham  and  Allegheny-town  connected  by 
bridges  to  Pittsburgh  may  be  considered  part  of 
the  place,  and  above  Allegheny-town  about  a 
mile,  is  the  town  of  Manchester.  The  great 
quantities  of  coal  in  all  the  hills  around,  with 
vicinity  to  iron,  combined  with  the  fine  situation 
of*  the  city  for  commercial  enterprise,  have 
made  it  a  vast  assemblage  of  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments,  which  are  constantly  rolling  up 
immense  volumes  of  smoke,  darkening  the  very 
heavens,  and  discoloring  every  object,  even  the 
houses  and  the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
hills  around  intercept  the  passage  of  currents  of 
wind,  so  that  the  soot  of  the  furnaces  falls  in 
little  flakes  all  around.  The  inhabitants  become 
accustomed  to  the  annoyance,  and  do  not  admit 
to  strangers  its  inconveniences. 

An  enumeration  of  the  various  manufactories 
&c.  of  this  great  place  would  occupy  too  much 
of  our  space;  we  have  obtained  the  following 
particulars  from  an  intelligent  friend,  which, 
abridged,  stands  thus  : — 

There  are  in  Pittsburgh,  sixteen  foundries  and 
engine  factories,  of  the  largest  denomination, 
besides  numerous  other  establishments  of  less 
magnitude. 

There  are  at  least  nine  rolling  mills,  cutting 
two  tons  of  nails,  and  rolling  8  tons  of  iron  per 
day,  on  the  average,  and  employing  from  70  to  90 
hands  each. 

There  are  six  cotton  factories  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  20,000  spindles,  116  power  looms,  and 
770  hands. 

Six  extensive  white  lead  factories. 

Five  extensive  breweries, besides  smaller  ones. 

Six  steam  saw  mills. 

Four  steam  grist  mills. 

Ten  extensive  glass  works. 


Upwards  of  one  hundred  steam  engines  in 
full  operation. 

There  are,  moreover,  innumerable  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  ploughs,  timber 
wheels,  screws  of  all  kinds,  saddle  trees,  ma¬ 
chine  cards,  bells,  brass  work  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  locks,  Sic.  &c.  all  manufactured  extensively 
for  exportation,  and  supplying  to  a  vast  extent 
the  wants  and  the  comforts  of  the  numerous  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  much  moral  power  and  intelligence 
in  this  city  as  well  as  much  wealth — many  men 
of  talents  in  the  professions  of  manufacturers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  physicians  and  divines, 
some  of  whom  are  well  and  advantageously 
known  abroad. 

There  is  at  Pittsburgh  an  Arsenal,  the  West¬ 
ern  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  the  Theological  Seminary,  a  fine 
museum,  besides  banks,  bridges,  churches,  ho¬ 
tels,  and  huge  buildings  for  factories  sufficient 
to  fill  a  guide  book.  The  city  is  admirably  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  the  Allegheny  river, 
raised  by  a  steam  engine  of  84  horse  power, 
which  will  elevate  1.500,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 
The  place  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers, 
and  though  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an 
increase  of  inhabitants  truly  gratifying,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy ;  the 
influence  of  our  public  improvements,  with  the 
vast  annual  increase  of  demand  for  manufac¬ 
tures  will  have  an  effect  on  her  prosperity,  that 
few  can  properly  appreciate. 

To  a  stranger,  one  of  the  most  imposing  sights 
presented  in  America,  is  presented  when  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  above  the 
point,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  steam-boats  as 
they  depart  on  their  long  voyages  down  the  Ohio, 
or  arrive  upon  ther  return ;  the  latter  marching 
up  heavily  loaded,  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  current,  and  discharging  at  intervals  their 
steam,  occasioning  a  startling  roar,  re-echoed 
in  quick  succession  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
In  the  busy  season,  several  boats  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  daily,  creating  activity  every  where. 

The  morals  of  the  people  of  West  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  generally  good ;  intemperance  is  ra¬ 
pidly  diminishing;  religious  feelings  were  early 
disseminated  in  this  fine  region,  and  have  great 
influence  on  the  public  mind.  Schools  are  im¬ 
proving,  and  Sunday  schools,  with  libraries,  are 
becoming  general;  colleges  are  numerous,  and 
afford  a  good  education  at  a  moderate  price  to 
the  gifted  sons  of  the  humblest  inhabitant. 

With  these  few  observations,  which  we  should 
gladly  have  extended,  we  may  conclude  the  ac¬ 
count  of  West  Pennsylvania,  with  the  assertion, 
that  few  parts  of  the  union  are  more  favored  by 
nature,  few  possess  greater  enterprise  or  intel¬ 
ligence,  or  offer  stronger  inducements  to  emi- 
rants  to  settle  in  its  salubrious  and  fertile 
oundaries. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

differs  somewhat  from  the  portion  west  of  the 
mountains,  in  being  generally  more  level,  and 
consequently  better  suppled  with  navigable 
streams :  these  will  be  noticed  under  the  nead 
of  rivers. 

The  aspect  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
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gents  a  series  of  fine  farms,  under  an  excellent 
system  of  tillage,  diversified  by  thriving  towns 
and  villages,  mills,  manufactories,  and  in  fact 
every  thing  that  can  bind  civilized  man  to  the 
soil.  The  several  counties  would  require  too 
much  of  our  space  to  describe  them  individually, 
and  our  space  is  already  so  occupied  as  to  make 
it  impossible. 

Harrisburgh  is  the  seat  of  Legislation:  it  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna ;  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  handsome  bridge,  connecting  it  with  the 
west  bank.  The  State-house  is  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  a  handsome  structure ;  the  vicinity 
is  marked  by  a  rich  and  variegated  landscape 
rarely  exceeded. 

Lancaster,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is 
also  an  important  inland  city,  compactly  built, 
and  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  Much 
wealth  is  concentrated  here,  and  it  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
Union. 

Philadelphia  (with  Pittsburgh,)  completes  the 
list  of  cities  proper  in  the  state,  and  is  the  second 
in  point  of  population  in  the  country  ;  in  point  of 
wealth,  the  most  important,  and  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  indulge  the  hope,  that  now,  the  great  in¬ 
ternal  routes  of  the  state  are  completed,  she 
will  again  rise  to  the  station  she  has  only  lately 
lost,  that  of  the  first  in  every  particular. 

Philadelphia  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  public  buildings,  its  charitable  institutions, 
its  literature,  science  and  arts;  institutions  for 
education, insurance  companies,  fire  companies, 
its  water  works,  the  finest  in  the  world,  its  mar¬ 
kets,  banks,  theatres,  public  squares  and  gar¬ 
dens,  prisons, asylums,  but  above  all,  for  the  esti¬ 
mable  character  of  its  citizeus  and  merchants. 
As  a  place  of  residence,  it  is  preferred  by  the 
rich  of  all  sections,  more  particularly  the  south- 
eners.  To  describe  it  fully,  would  require  a  large 
volume  of  itself;  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  now 
again  about  to  receive  an  impetus  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  canals  and  rail-roads  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  that  great  as  has  been  her 
increase  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  three 
next  ensuing  will  accomplish  more. 

Reading,  Ea.ston,  Sunbury,  Northumberland, 
Wilkesbarre,  Williamsport,  York,  Gettysburg, 
Carlisle,  Chambersburgh,  Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Lebanon,  Allentown,  Pottsville,  Lewistown, 
Bethlehem,  &c.  &c.  would  all  require  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  any  account  of  the  state  other  than  a 
physical  one.  Many  of  these  are  important 
places,  with  an  industrious  and  reading  popula¬ 
tion  ;  possessed  of  good  schools,  public  libraries, 
and  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

Marble,  of  the  finest  kinds,  abounds  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  where  many  public  and  even 
private  buildings  are  constructed  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  material.  Iron  and  coal  too,  we  have  already 
seen,  are  not  wanting  to  this  fertile  region. 
RIVERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Having  now  gone  over  most  of  the  ground  de¬ 
signed  to  be  travelled  in  this  outline,  it  remains 
to  notice  more  particularly  than  we  have  hither¬ 
to  done,  the  important  feature  of  the  rivers  and 
roads  of  the  state. 

It  is  drained  by  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna, 
Ohio,  Potomac,  and  Genessee  rivers,  and  the 
extreme  N.  W.  angle  of  Lake  Erie.  The  rivers 
conform  in  their  courses  to  those  of  the  moun¬ 


tains;  this  is  strikingly  obvious  in  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna. 

The  Delaware  rises  by  two  branches  in  the 
Western  spurs  of  the  Catsbergs,in  two  streams ; 
the  Cookquago  to  the  north-west,  and  Popach- 
ton  to  the  south-east ;  flowing  from  their  source* 
south-west,  about  fifty  miles,  draining  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  New  York.  The  united  streams 
maintain  a  south-east  course,  fifty  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  N eversink.  in  the  northern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  New  Jersey.  Here  the  Delaware  touches 
the  north-west  foot  of  the  Kittatinny  chain,  along 
which  itturns  to  the  south-west,  thirty-five  miles, 
to  the  mouth  of  Broadhead’s  creek,  from  Pike 
and  Northampton  counties.  Winding  to  the 
south,  just  below,  it  breaks  through  the  Kitta- 
tinny,  and  enters  the  fine  valley  between  that 
chain  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  At  the  north-west 
base  of  the  latter,  near  E  iston,  the  river  again 
conquers  the  mountain  pass,  and  five  miles  low¬ 
er  down,  another  through  the  south-east  moun¬ 
tain,  when  it  again  assumes  a  south-east  course 
through  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  At  Trenton  it  passes  the  primitive 
ledge,  and  meets  the  tide.  Passing  along  or 
near  the  primitive  rock,  it  receives,  just  below 
Philadelphia,  the  Schuylkill,  from  the  north¬ 
west.  Forming  its  last  great  bend  five  or  six 
miles  below  New-castle,  the  noble  bay  of  Dela¬ 
ware  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  a  south¬ 
east  direction.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  waters 
of  this  great  river  in  four  states:  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Delaware  is,  by  its 
devious  courses  from  the  Catsbergs  to  the  ocean, 
310  miles,  not  quite  half,  being  tide-water:  no 
cataracts  interrupt  its  course,  and  it  is  destined 
when  canailed  to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  Philadelphia.  Like  the  Susquehanna 
and  Potomac,  the  Delaware  receives  nearly  all 
its  large  tributary  streams  from  the  West.  Of 
these,  only  two,  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  are 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

These  two  rivers,  however,  from  the  position 
of  their  valleys  as  channels  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  mineral  treasures  found  along 
their  mountain  sources,  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
become  important  tributaries. 

The  Lehigh  rises  by  various  mountain  branch¬ 
es,  in  Northampton,  Pike,  Wayne,  and  Luzerne 
counties  :  these  unite  below  the  town  of  Stod- 
dartsville,  and  passing  Mauch  Chunk,  &c.  joins 
the  Delaware  at  Easton.  It  is  an  impetuous 
river,  rolling  down  a  great  descent,  making  its 
lockage,  imperative  to  be  turned  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  navigation.  This  arduous  work, 
has  been  effected  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  mainly  under  the  superintend¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  Messrs.  White  &  Hazard. 

The  Schuylkill,  which  rises  in  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  and  drains  about  five-eighths 
thereof,  is  formed  by  two  small  branches,  unit¬ 
ing  immediately  above,  and  passing  through  the 
Kittatinny  mountain,  seven  miles  south-east 
from  Orwigsburg.  After  passing  the  coal  re¬ 
gion,  Reading,  &c.  it  receives  the  Perkiomen, 
and  some  smaller  creeks  from  the  north,  passes 
the  primitive  ledge,  and  joins  the  Delaware  as 
before  stated.  Its  entire  length  is  about  100 
miles ;  20  above,  and  80  below  the  Kittatinny 
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mountains,  having  the  advantage  of  tide  water 
only  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  remaining 
distance  being  principally  canalled,  or  slack- 
water  navigation.  The  scenery  of  this  fine  river 
is  justly  celebrated.  The  Union  Canal  connects 
the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susquehanna,  by  the 
Swatara  and  Tulpehocken  Valleys. 

The  Susquehanna  enters  Pennsylvania  by  two 
great  branches,  the  Susquehanna  proper,  and 
the  Chemung  or  Tioga :  their  junction  being  a 
little  below  Tioga  point.  It  breaks  through 
several  mountain  chains,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lackawannock,  nine  miles  above  Wilkes- 
barre,  enters  the  fine  Wyoming  Valley.  Con¬ 
tinuing  down  the  mountain  valleys,  it  receives 
the  West  Branch  at  Northumberland.  In  its 
entire  course  from  Tioga  point  to  this  place,  it 
receives  no  tributary  stream  of  forty  miles  in 
direct  length ;  the  tributaries  in  that  distance 
being  mere  mountain  creeks,  of  a  rapid  current, 
but  still  at  high  water  serving  for  the  passage 
of  lumber  and  produce.  The  Western  Branch 
is  in  all  its  extent  a  river  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
extreme  western  source,  in  Indiana  county, 
reaches  within  less  than  thirty-five  miles  of  the 
Allegheny  river,  at  Kittanning,  it  receives 
the  Sinnamahoning,  Bald  Eagle,  Pine  creek, 
Lycoming,  Loyalsock,  and  the  Juniata,  and 
maintaing  its  course  sixty  miles  below  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  united  branches  empty  into  the  tide¬ 
water  of  the  noble  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Sus¬ 
quehanna  is  a  magnificent  river  when  its  banks 
are  full,  and  no  scenery  in  our  country  can  sur¬ 
pass  that  which  it  presents. 

Juniata,  the  south-west  branch  of  Susquehan¬ 
na,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Bedford  county, 
passes  Bedford,  and  after  breaking  through  sev¬ 
eral  mountain  passes,  receives  the  Frankstown 
branch,  below,  and  near  the  borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,^  Huntingdon  county.  It  now  enters 
Mifflin  county  passes  Lewistown,  and  breaks 
through  Shade  mountain  into  the  Tuscarora  val¬ 
ley,  which  it  crosses,  and  reaches  the  Tuscarora 
mountain  ;  down  which  it  flows  to  near  Millers- 
town,  and  enters  the  Susquehanna  in  Perry 
county.  The  Juniata  has  a  rapid  course,  but  is 
exempt  from  perpendicular  falls  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  it  originates,  and  has  its  entire  course 
amongst  craggy  mountains,  it  is  navigable,  at 
high  water,  to  near  Bedford,  and  has  always  con¬ 
tributed  largly  of  flour,  lumber,  &c. 

The  Potomac  derives  but  a  small  portion  of 
its  waters  from  Pennsylvania,  and  needs  no  fur¬ 
ther  description  here  than  a  map  will  afford. 
At  Cumberland  it  reaches  within  five,  and  at 
Hancock’s  town,  within  two  miles  of  our  south¬ 
ern  boundary.  The  waters  it  receives  from 
Pennsylvania, are  conveyed  through  the  Savage 
river  and  Wills  creek,  from  Allegheny,  and 
the  Coneocheague,  from  Washington  county. 

Leaving  the  Atlantic  slope,  we  have  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Monongahela;  which,  flowing  di¬ 
rectly  towards  each  other,  meet  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  form  the  Ohio,  and  drain  West  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  Allegheny  has  its  source  in  Porter 
county,  Pa.  but  flows  north-west  about  50  miles, 
into  Cataraugus  county,  New  York. 

Kiskeminetas,  a  valuable  tributary  of  the  Al¬ 
legheny,  rises  in  a  mountain  valley,  between 
^he  Allegheny  and  Chesnut  ridges,  breaks 


through  Chesnut  and  Laurel  Hill,  uniting  with 
the  Allegheny, near  midway  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Mahoning  and  Pittsburgh  :  from  the  mouth 
of  this  river  the  state  canal  extends  along  its 
valley,  and  that  of  the  Conemaugh,  (another 
name  for  the  same  stream)  to  Johnstown,  where 
the  portage  rail-road  begins. 

French  creek  has  it  source  in  the  extreme 
south-west  angle  of  New  York,  and  increased 
by  numerous  branches,  in  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties,  Pa.  forms  a  navigable  river  at  Mead- 
ville.  It  unites  with  the  Allegheny  river  at 
Franklin,  Venango  county.  It,  too  has  been 
canalled.  There  is  no  other  feature  in  the  hy¬ 
drography  of  the  United  States,  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  country  from  which  Chataugne  and 
French  creek  have  their  sources.  The  extreme 
north-west  waters  of  the  former,  flow  from  with¬ 
in  three,  and  of  the  latter, from  within  five  miles 
of  the  margin  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  two  branches, 
the  Monongahela  proper,  and  Cheat  river;  which 
rise  in  Virginia,  and  unite  two  miles  within*the 
south  boundary  of  the  state :  length  about  100 
miles. 

Youghiogheny,  rises  in  Maryland,  between 
the  sources  of  Potomac  and  Cheat  rivers :  it  is 
a  fine  mountain  stream,  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  thirty  in  Maryland,  and  seventy 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Big  Beaver,  is  the  first  river  which  enters  the 
Ohio :  it  is  formed  by  the  Mahoning,  Shenango, 
Neshannock,  and  Conequenessing  creeks. 

ROADS. 

Pennsylvania  has  justly  been  said  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  credit  of  having  constructed  the  first 
stone  turnpike  road  in  the  Union:  she  also  at¬ 
tempted  the  first  canal  over  100  miles  in  length. 
Since  the  year  1792,  two  hundred  and  twenty  turn¬ 
pike  companies  have  been  authorized  by  law : 
none  of  these  have  yielded  profitable  returns  by 
dividends,  but  all  the  residents  oijfhe  state  have 
been  benefited  by  the  improved  value  of  lands, 
and  the  economy  of  business.  It  is  impractica¬ 
ble  to  ascertain  the  length  exactly,  of  these  im¬ 
provements,  but  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
3000  miles  of  road  has  been  authorized,  and  that 
2500  miles  have  been  constructed. 

BRIDGES. 

Pennsylvania  is  celebrated  for  her  bridges, 
and  in  no  state  are  such  fine  structures  to  be 
seen.  Between  60  and  70  companies  have  been 
incorporated  for  building  bridges,  and  above  50 
have  been  constructed  by  them,  at  an  expense 
of  |2,75O,0OO.  Besides,  these,  in  many  counties 
bridges,  have  been  erected  at  county  charges, 
often  costing  f 60,000  each. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  now,  we  trust,  redeemed  our  pledge, 
and  given  the  facts  promised,  the  reader  will  be 

able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  accompanying 

map,  to  make  himself  acquainted  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  with  the  localities  of  the  public  works,  and 
coal  fields,  &c.  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  ;  and  by  keeping  both  map  and  description 
for  reference,  our  subscribers  will,  we  hope, 
reap  some  benefit  in  return  for  the  labour  and 
expense  we  have  incurred  to  grattfy  their  lau¬ 
dable  curiosity. 


